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Excerpts 
from 

our Annual 
Report. 


Financial Results 

During 1960, the surface transportation 
industry on the North American con- 
tinent suffered from an unexpected 
fall-off in traffic. Canadian National 
Railways was severely affected by the 
decline which closely paralleled a 
general slowing-down in the rate of 
economic expansion in the country. 
The pronounced drop in traffic began 
early in the second quarter and con- 
tinued on a downward course until Fall 
before levelling off. 

At the beginning of 1960, the manage- 
ment forecast a slight increase in 
revenue ton miles, which, coupled with 
a firm control on expenses, promised 
to provide a modest improvement in 
the System's net financial position. 
This prediction had to be drastically 
revised once the slackening in econo- 
mic output and the associated down- 
ward trend in traffic was established in 
the third quarter. 

Instead of the anticipated increase, 
revenue ton miles decreased 4.3 per- 
cent from 1959. Operating revenues 
dropped $47.1 million, or 6.4 percent, 
while a reduction of $35.0 million in 
operating expenses was achieved. At 
$7.3 million, net operating income was 
down $12.0 million from 1959. There 
was also a decrease in other income. 
Payments for equipment rentals were 
reduced due to lower traffic, but this 
saving was partially offset by increases 
in taxes. These factors, together with 
an increase in fixed charges, due in 
large part to the higher level of interest 
rates, resulted in a deficit of $67.5 
million compared to $43.6 million in 
1959. 

Revenues from freight services de- 
clined 8 percent to $541.9 million from 
$589.6 million in 1959.While there were 
increases in the shipments of ores 
and concentrates, pulpwood, manu- 
factured iron and steel articles and 
auto parts, these were more than offset 
by declines in the movement of grain 
and grain products, lumber, building 
materials, coal and other mine prod- 
ucts. 

With major reductions in maintenance 
and transportation costs, operating 
expenses for 1960 amounted to $685.8 
million, compared to $720.8 million in 
1959. Remuneration to the System's 
work force continued to represent the 
major portion of the expense figure, 
with total compensation (including 
fringe benefits) chargeable to operat- 
ing expenses amounting to $431.3 


million. This represents 62.9 percent of 
CN’'s 1960 expense dollar. 

The financial record for 1960 dramatic- 
ally illustrates the vulnerability of 
Canadian National to the varying levels 
of economic activity of its environment. 
The very nature of the railway as a 
service industry, plus the magnitude of 
its operations, contributes substan- 
tially to its lack of resiliency in res- 
ponding to changing conditions. How- 
ever, the experience served to highlight 
the necessity of pressing forward with 
programs designed to mould the 
System into an instrument better able 
to adjust and respond to both the pre- 
vailing business climate and the shifts 
and new challenges of a highly compe- 
titive transportation market. In meeting 
this challenge, far-reaching changes 
continued to be reflected in many 
facets of the railway in 1960. They em- 
braced organization, marketing, tech- 
nology and methods, and all had their 
roots in the need for greater effective- 
ness, flexibility and efficiency in both 
sales and operations 


Management Organization 

During 1960 the first stages of a new 
form of organization of the System's 
management and administrative struc- 
ture was implemented. The result of 
two years of study and planning by 
System officers, the new structure is 
designed to decentralize authority, 
modernize administrative techniques 
and integrate sales and operation 
functions at all levels 


Modern Approach to Sales 
Coincident with the administrative re- 
organization was a more modern ap- 
proach to sales, exemplified during 
1960 by a re-alignment of the System's 
sales force. The Traffic Department 
was re-cast into a Sales Department 
employing a comprehensive program 
of sales development based on modern 
marketing concepts. 


Visual Redesign 

The year 1960 saw the launching of a 
long-term program aimed at modern- 
izing Canadian National's external ap- 
pearances in the interests of increas- 
ing sales, helping to build employee 
pride in the company and improving 
the general public concept of the CN 
System. 


Plant and Equipment 
An important accomplishment was the 





completion, in April, of the 10-year 
dieselization program and the subse- 
quent retirement from service of all 
remaining steam locomotives. The 
delivery of 123 new diesel locomotives 
in 1960 completed the changeover and 
brought the total number of these 
units to 2,134. 

A forward step in achieving fast, eco- 
nomical train classification was made 
during the year with the opening, in 
Moncton, of the first of four electro- 
nically-controlled, automatic hump 
yards. Capable of reducing by 75 per- 
cent the time required to make up 
freight trains, the yards make use of 
the newest developments in automatic 
controls, data processing, transmis- 
sion equipment and shops. The 
Montreal Yard is scheduled to open 
early in 1961, while in the Winnipeg 
area, grading, drainage and ditching 
for the Symington Yard were about 85 
percent complete and the track work 
40 percent complete by the year end. 
Acquisition of land for the Toronto 
Yard and access line moved ahead, as 
well as preliminary engineering work. 
An important feature of the new yards 
is the comfortable working conditions 
in the modern yard offices and shops. 
In addition, attractive recreation, loun- 
ge, cafeteria and sleeping facilities are 
provided for employees laying over 
between runs. 

Centralized Traffic Control, an auto- 
matic signalling system which greatly 
expedites train movements, was ex- 
tended over seven more main-line sub- 
divisions. At year-end, 2,039 miles of 
mainline track were equipped with 
CTC. 

An end-to-end train radio system was 
placed in operation between Edmon- 
ton, Winnipeg and the Lakehead, and 
by the end of the year, two-way radio 
or talk-back communication systems 
were in operation in 29 yards. 
Considerable progress was made in 
the application of integrated data pro- 
cessing techniques to System opera- 
tions. The automatic transmission of 
waybill and freight train consist data 
between yard offices and car tracing 
bureaux at Moncton, Montreal, and 
Winnipeg was extended to a further 11 
yards in 1960. The car reporting sys- 
tem, which now encompasses 19 prin- 
cipal yards, provides advance informa- 
tion on freight car movements in the 
area between Capreol, Ont., and the 
Atlantic coast. 


Freight Services 

Changes were also reflected in the 
methods and equipment employed to 
transport freight. Increasing emphasis 
was placed on improving service to the 
customer and the development of 
special types of equipment for parti- 
cular traffic requirements. 

Progress was made in co-ordinating 
road and rail transportation. The first 
full year of operation under the ‘‘rail- 
head" principle in the Maritimes pro- 
duced marked improvement in more 
efficient handling of less-than-carload 
traffic. Railheads, or distributing points, 
are located at strategic places where 
train and piggyback services receive 
and discharge traffic. Highway carriers 
provide swift, flexible pick-up and 
delivery service to and from the rail- 
heads and points in the surrounding 
territory. Studies continued through- 
out the year to apply the railhead 
principle to other parts of the System. 
Hand in hand with the progress in 
road-rail co-ordination of less-than- 
carload-freight handling, is an asso- 
ciated plan to combine Express and 
LCL service. The ultimate aim of the 
program is to provide one superior 
service featuring speed and service 
and employing the most efficient co- 
ordinated use of train, piggyback and 
highway carrier transport. 

Indicative of the rising demand for 
road-rail service was the expansion of 
CN's piggyback operations, an essen- 
tial segment of the overall co-ordina- 
tion program. Piggyback tonnage rose 
8.6 percent over 1959, while revenues 
increased 23 percent. Service was 
extended to include Oshawa, Kitche- 
ner, Guelph, Galt, Brantford, Belleville, 
Kingston and North Bay in Ontario, 
and Shawinigan and Sherbrooke in 
Quebec. In British Columbia, the 
movement of household goods by 
piggyback was extended to include 
Terrace, Kitimat, Prince George and 
Prince Rupert. 

Advances were made in the field of 
mechanical refrigeration with the leas- 
ing and testing of 20 low-temperature 
cars to carry frozen freight. They are 
being tested for mechanical reliability 
and sales potential. Meanwhile, a meth- 
od was developed for the conversion 
of standard ice refrigerator cars to 
mechanical deep-freeze operation. 
Equipment, capable of side-loading 
piggyback vans and containers, was 
tested and placed in operation in 
Edmonton. Providing flexible ioading 
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and unloading of piggyback trains, the 7 | a nt at Ss ‘) Millions $ 
machine reduces costs yet gives faster 
service to the customer. 


Passenger Services 

A number of steps were taken during 
1960 to adjust passenger services to 
the changing patterns of the travel 
market. Transcontinental passenger 
service was altered to conform to the 
decreasing demand for long-distance 
rail travel. Facilities on the Super 
Continental were improved, while 
during the off-season the second n \ 700 
transcontinental train, the Continental, ‘ ] 

was transformed to supply a local \ if 

service, offering sleeping accom- 

modation on certain portions of its run. 

All-inclusive fares, originally introduc- ' 6 
ed on an off-season basis, were made 
effective throughout the year. They 


were also extended to include service 

locally between Montreal and the dadae 

Maritimes, with group economy and 0 
1960 


incentive-loading features. 1956 11957 1958 | 1959 Source: CNR 
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Trucking Services Monthly Operating Revenues Seasonally 
Reacting to the changing demands of Adjusted at Annual Rates. 

the transportation market in the area of 

rail-road co-ordination, Canadian Na- 

tional extended its highway services 

during 1960 through the purchase of 

four trucking companies operating 

across seven provinces. They are 

Sydney Transfer and Storage Limited, 

Eastern Transport Limited, Empire The Revenue Dollar. Where it Came 
Freightways Limited, and East-West From. Where It Went. 

Transport Ltd. An option taken on a 
fifth company, Midland Superior Ex- 
press Limited, was exercised in part. 
Offers of sale of certain other compa- 
nies have been received and were 
under detailed examination at year end. 


Telecommunications 

The Telecommunications Department 
experienced a year of marked expan- 
sion of both commercial and railway 
services. Gross revenues increased 
10.1 percent to a new high of $29.9. 
million. The growth in Telex, private 
wire broadcasting and telephone ser- 
vices resulted in increased revenues, 
while expansion of railway communi- 
cations made a major contribution to 
greater efficiency in mainline and 
yard operations. 

Telex subscribers increased 11 per- 
cent from 2,800 to 3,100. Sarnia, Ont. 
and Medicine Hat, Alta., were added to 
the growing list of exchanges, bringing 
the coast to coast total to 35. 

A public Wirefax service was intro- 


compensation to employees 
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duced, in conjunction with Canadian 
Pacific Communications, between To- 
ronto and Montreal, to provide rapid 
transmission of typed or 
hand-written letters, drawings and 
documents. The service will be ex- 
tended to other centres as the market 
develops. 

Canadian National continued to push 
back the country's northern frontiers 
through the extension of telephone and 
telegraph facilities to settlements in 
the Yukon and North West Terri- 
tories. Construction of a telephone, 
telegraph and broadcast system was 
completed from Whitehorse to Daw- 
son City, Mayo and Elsa in the Yukon, 
providing long-distance telephone 
communication between these centres 
and the rest of the world. Similar faci- 
lities are under construction in the 
Great Slave Lake Area. The most 
northerly public telephone system in 
Canada was inaugurated in November 
at Inuvik, N.W.T., where 100 subs- 
scribers now have dial telephone 
service. 


facsimile 


Hotels 

Hotel operating income amounted to 
$1.9 million before interest, compared 
with $2.4 million in 1959. The decrease 
was mainly due to higher wages, de- 
preciation and pension charges. 

The management arrangement for the 
operation of The Queen Elizabeth Hotel 





Average Number 

of Employees. 

and 

Average Annual Earnings 
per Employee. 








Source: CNR 


continued to be highiy successful. In 
1960, the Canadian National's return, 
after deducting depreciation, was $1.4 
million compared to $1.3 million in 
1959. 


Personnel and Employee Relations 
Through retraining and internal trans- 
fer, every effort was made to ensure 
that continuing modernization and re- 
organization occurred with a minimum 
of dislocation for the employees. 
More than 3,000 employees in the 
mechanical and engineering depart- 
ments received training to upgrade 
their skills. Retraining programs were 
held for 108 employees in machine bu- 
reaux operations and for 184 others re- 
sulting from the mechanization of 
yard offices. Other retraining courses 
conducted in methods study, work 
measurements, diesel maintenance 
and handling, air conditioning and 
refrigeration and instructional techni- 
ques were attended by nearly 300 
employees. New employees were re- 
cruited only where no laid-off employ- 
ees were available who qualified, or 
who could be retrained or were willing 
to fill vacancies which occurred. 


Other developments 
New Branch Lines A 52-mile branch 


line in Northern Manitoba, between 
Optic Lake and Chisel Lake, was 


rit : 
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opened in September to serve mines 
of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company. 

A survey was completed for a 60-mile 
branch line to serve Mattagami Lake 
mines in Northwestern Quebec. Par- 
liamentary authority for construction 
of the new line has been granted. 


Moncton Real Estate Project Nego- 
tiations between Canadian National 
and private developers were advanced 
for the redevelopment of real estate 
occupied by the railway in downtown 
Moncton. The plan envisions the trans- 
formation of 10 acres of property into 
a multi-million dollar transportation, 
commercial, business and entertain- 
ment centre. Included in the scheme 
is a new Regional Headquarters Build- 
ing to accommodate the railway staff 
now working in a number of different 
locations. 


Montreal Terminal Development 
The System's 17-storey Headquarters 
Building in Montreal neared comple- 
tion during 1960 and is scheduled for 
occupancy early in 1961. Located south 
of the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, the 
building is an integral part of the de- 
velopment of 20 acres of company- 
owned property in the Central Station 
area. 2 
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“Highballer”’ 


by Archie Duffie 


April, 1961 


Scuttling like a scared rabbit across 
more than half a continent, CN's new 
hot-shot ‘‘Highballer” is rolling freight 
between Toronto and Vancouver on a 
timetable that cuts 24 hours off the 
previous schedules, setting encourag- 
ing time and traffic records. 

From the Ontario metropolis to the 
Pacific coast, Number 303’s schedule 
gives her exactly 88 hours, and she’s 
been hitting it day in, day out, except 
for a brief period in January when 
floods necessitated rerouting 

Since she first nosed out of Toronto 
on January 9, The Highballer has been 
trundling her average of 60 loads daily 
to western cities at a dazzling pace, 
with an 86 per cent ‘on time" record 
at Winnipeg, and an 80 per cent 
AHEAD of time record at Vancouver 
On her showing to date, The High- 
baller belongs in railroading's hall of 
fame as one of the world's great 
trains, and her dramatic performance 
has our operating and sales people 
talking it up. If they sound a mite 
chesty, they have every right to 

The Highballer came into being as the 
result of effective teamwork among 
our operating and sales departments 
and the labor organizations. 

Studies had shown that we were en- 
countering steadily increasing compe- 
tition in the transcontinental freight 
hauling field. Lines in the U.S.A. were 
speeding up schedules, the truckers 


were ambitious for a bigger share oft 
the market, and in planning the new 
fast freight service we are not only 
protecting our traffic, but developing 
an attractive deal to offer shippers 
The path to successful operation of 
The Highballer was not a smooth one, 
but it would have been a lot rougher, 
if not impassable, if CN hadn't put so 
much time, money and talent into 
laying the groundwork for service of 
the kind the new trains provide 
Capital improvement factors like com- 
plete dieselization, CTC signalling, 
longer passing tracks, end-to-end and 
wayside train radio and improved track 
are now paying off 

The shippers love the new service, as 
a thickening file of letters and tele- 
grams at headquarters attests 

The speed-up means second-morning 
placing on tracks located on CN lines 
at Winnipeg, as against third-morning 
placing under the old schedules; third- 
morning at Saskatoon against third- 
noon; third-morning at Edmonton 
against fourth-morning; and fourth- 
afternoon at Vancouver against fifth 
morning. 

Already The Highbalier has developed 
new business for us, and our operat- 
ing and sales people are looking opti- 
mistically at the possibilities of tying 
her in with connecting trains, to feed 
her with traffic from many other points 
in addition to Toronto. . 





by Lorne Perry 


Wrapped in a glittering new paint 
package, six units of CN equipment 
are roaming the country, exciting com- 
ment wherever they go. Maybe you 
have seen the road diesel with the 
brilliant red-orange nose and diagonal 
black and white stripes down its side. 
Maybe you saw the coaches sporting 
unusual colors, flash by in the Super 
Continental. Or perhaps an orange- 
nosed road switcher with a giant CN 
on its flank caught your eye. 

These pieces of equipment with their 
experimental paint schemes are part 
of the development work on the visual 
redesign program, reported in the last 
two issues of Keeping Track. The train 
designs were selected from hundreds 
worked on by our design consultants, 
and are now being tested in regular 
trains to judge their servicibility under 
normal conditions. Following this trial 
period, the schemes, with perhaps 
some modifications, may become the 
new Canadian National standard. 


Because the CN is a company that 
uses large pieces of equipment, the 
design of this equipment can express 
the desired corporate image most 
dramatically. On this premise the de- 
sign consultants gave our motive 
power and rolling stock high priority 
during preparation for their original 
presentation to CN management on 
the visual redesign program back 
in 1959. 

The first move was a series of ex- 
ploratory talks with railway officers to 
determine what the limitations were 
in train painting, and what the new 
designs should achieve. 

Passenger Sales and Public Relations 
officers were, of course, interested in 
seeing a colorful design that would 
lend itself to advertising and sales 
promotion use. Officers of the Motive 
Power and Car Equipment, Shop 
Methods and Research and Develop- 
ment Departments were concerned 
that the designs should avoid com- 
plexity, and that the paint colors 
should be fade-resistant and remain 
effective even under the layers of dirt 
and dust picked up on the run. 

Armed with these criteria, the de- 
signers studied the various types of 


equipment and observed painting 
methods at Point St. Charles Shops. 
At their request our research staff 
took dirt samples from locomotives 
and cars. The designers were then 
able to select shades of color that 
would show up well under the par- 
ticular types of dirt that collect on 
railway equipment. 

A diagram was prepared to illustrate 
what areas on locomotives and cars 
were free for the application of bright 
colors. Roofs could be a bright color 
but it would not be very practical, 
because they tend to collect the most 
dirt and are not washed by our mech- 
anical car-washing machines. The 
most practical color for trucks and 
underbody is black, again because of 
dirt. The windows appear as a medium- 
dark value in the daytime and a bright 
color in this area would make them 
show up as a dotted line. On the 
locomotives, the nose and the area 
from the air intake grilles down are 
available for painting patterns. 

As a guide, the designers developed 
the following philosophy. A train is 
basically a line; but a line: has no 
motion. It just lies there going neither 
left nor right. If we add a spot of color 
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to one end, it seems to begin moving 
in that direction. Making the spot of 
color into one half of an arrow, ac- 
centuates the motion and direction. 
The addition of a series of falling lines 
as a transition from arrowhead to 
horizontal lines results in the basis 
for the new design. 

Right from the beginning the designers 
favored a red-orange nose for A — 
units and road switchers as being the 
best for visibility. We already have 
official comment indicating the orange 
is a good safety color and may help 
in the campaign to diminish the num- 


ber of level crossing accidents. 

The areas on locomotive and cars that 
appear white are actually off-white, or 
light gray. By itself this color would 
be rather impractical for railway equip- 
ment, but the designers have used it 
in such a way that the eye is distracted 
from dirt. it is always used next to 
dark colors, where the high contrast 
makes the dark color appear darker 
and the light appear lighter. 

The consultants painted and repainted 
train models, working through literally 
hundreds of variations. About the 
middle of last year, five of these were 
shown, in order of the designers’ 
preference, to Passenger Sales of- 
ficers who agreed with their selection. 
Later in the year the same presenta- 
tion was made to management. These 
officers also gave general approval, 
with the reservation that they would 
like to see several pieces of full-scale 
equipment painted before reaching a 
final decision. 

Instructions wefe given to the Shops 
and, working very closely with the 
M.P. & C.€. drawing office in Montreal, 
the designers produced drawings giv- 
ing detailed painting instructions. 

At this stage there were many meet- 
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ings and discussions On paint selec- 
tion, masking methods, painting se- 
quence, location of stripes, color, 
location and style of lettering and a 
dozen other items. 

One difficult question was the estab- 
lishment of standard heights above 
rail for all stripes on the passenger 
cars. This involved the examination 
by the drawing office staff of drawings 
for a hundred types of passenger 
and head-end cars. The position of 
windows, belt rails, rivet lines, and 
roof lines was catalogued and the 
stripes plotted to miss all these ob- 
stacles. The result will be a series of 
straight lines down the whole train, 
even though windows are of different 
sizes and at different heights, car 
heights vary, and there is no uniformity 
in rivet patterns. 

A paint scheme for road switcher 
locomotives was also developed by 
the designers and a unit was selected 
for painting at the same time as the 
other equipment. While road switchers 
are essentially freight locomotives, 
there are many used in passenger 
service, so their design must fit in 
well with that of the passenger cars. 
The orange, black and white theme 


was carried through, with the orange 
applied to each end, a white stripe 
along the apron, and a giant white 
CN symbol on the side. This design can 
easily be extended to yard switchers. 
The six units of newly painted equip- 
ment were lined up outdoors, ins- 
pected, photographed fromevery angle, 
and the photos shown to the Board 
of Directors. Then, early in February 
detailed plans were worked out by 
St. Lawrence Region officers for a 
series of runs to prove by photo- 
graphy the effectiveness of the chosen 
design. 

The main from St. Lambert to 
St. Hubert was selected as a good 
location for camera positions, and on 
February 10 no less than 19 cameras 
were set up to record the passing 
train in color, black and white, motion 
picture and still photography. 

At one stage during the tests, the 
train was passing through St. Lambert 
station as the children were going 
home from school. Even though the 
newly-painted equipment ranged in 
age from 5 to 30 years, several of the 
youngsters were jumping up and down 
with excitement, exclaiming, “It's a 
new train; it's a new train!" ra 
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Readers of the Montreal ‘'Gazette”’ 
learned something about working on 
the railroad from this story by writers 
Joe Emery and Walter Edwards. We are 
indebted to the Gazette for permission 
to use the story and pictures 


Working on the railway is not as 
rugged as it used to be. 

At least that's the opinion of R. V 
Dube, foreman of a Canadian National 
Railways work gang on a job in La- 
chine 

The boss, an 18-year veteran on the 
“road”, recalls the time when a crew 
headquarters could be a somewhat 
creaky caboose heated by a pot-bellied 
stove. 

Not any more, he says, while pointing 
out the comforts of home as the five- 
box-car unit pulled into a siding near 
the work site 

Quarters for the 10-man gang boasts 
a sleeping car, another for cooking 
and eating, a recreation and shower 
car, the foreman's quarters and a gen- 
erating plant. And everything is oil 
heated. 

Living and working from the mobile 
home, pulled as a unit from job to job 
throughout a good deal of Eastern 


Working 
on the 
Railroad 


Canada, offers many advantages. 
‘Especially in the warm weather when 
a project takes us into good fishing 
and hunting country,"’ Mr. Dube says. 
Another key man in the home away 
from home is Joseph Payeur 

He is the cook and finds appetites 
are mighty sharp after hard work in 
cold weather 

Payeur does the shopping in nearby 
stores on a co-operative basis. He 
keeps an account of the grocery bili 
and everybody pays up at the end of 
the week. A thrifty cook 
keeps the tab down to an average of 
about $7 a week for each man 

Other expenses are taken care of by 


buyer, the 


the railway 
Although the unit doesn't rate a street 
bakers and milkmen always 


seem to show up to make deliveries on 


number, 


schedule, Mr. Payeur says 

But when the quitting whistle goes on 
Friday afternoon, everybody packs up 
for a weekend at their homes in various 
parts of the province. 

“Railroading 1961 is a good life,” 
the general opinion of the men as they 
finished one of Payeur's hearty meals 
and headed back to work on a recent 
chilly day. o 


was 
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CN 
History 
Reviewed 


The latest figures show that 846 em- 
ployees and pensioners have ordered 
copies of “CNR — Sixty Years of Trial 
and Error," the first volume of Col. 
G. R. Stevens history of the railway, 
and orders continue to come in at a 
brisk rate. Volume Two will be publish- 
ed next fall. 

Book reviewers in both Canada and 
the U.S.A. accorded the history a 
favorable reception. Following are 
excerpts from these reviews. 

Dr. A. R. M. Lower, professor emeritus 
of history at Queens University, writing 
in the Toronto Globe and Mail, said, 
“Colonel Stevens’ book has long been 
awaited. Like the railways of which it 
treats, its building has no doubt been 
along and complicated business. And, 
like them, it is only half finished, for 
the story just gets down to the 1890's 
and another volume will be required to 
bring it up to the present. This, despite 
the cost of construction and rolling 
stock, will be done as soon as possi- 
ble, for, from the reader's and histo- 
rian's point of view, it may well be that 
the best is yet to come.” 

In an editorial, the Montreal Star said, 
“More than a century ago, says 
President Donald Gordon of the Cana- 
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dian National Railways, Sir Allan 
McNab declared ‘Railways are my 
politics.” So it was in Canada for 
many, many years, and the present 
Canadian National system embodies 
214 different railways, built under more 
than 400 charters between 1836 and 
1922. The quotation is from the fore- 
word to the first volume of the history 
of the CNR. The management threw 
the archives open to the author, a 
massive job of research was done, 
and the period from 1836 to 1896 has 
been condensed into 500-odd pages... 
“Among its (Canada's first railway) 
sponsors was... Jason C. Pierce, a 
New Englander who, Col Stevens re- 
marks, ‘espoused the railway project 
with all the devotion that the combina- 
tion of public service and private profit 
inspires in the true democrat.’ 

“This is a key sentence in the book, for 
the mixture of motives, the chicanery, 
the patriotism, the greed, the quest for 
adventure form a fascinating kaleido- 
scopic story of formidable dimen- 
sions." 

Allan Keller, reviewing the history in 
the New York World-Telegram, has 
this to say: 

“Except for the Soviet Russian rail 


A century ago, privately-owned 
vehicles were carried by CN's 
precursor lines on railway flat cars. 
They didn't call it “Piggyback,” but 
that's what it was. This woodcut is one 
of the illustrations in 

“Sixty Years of Trial and Error.” 


system there is no publicly owned 
railroad in the world as large as the 
Canadian National. 

“It was conceived in an era of rustic 
simplicity and pioneer need and be- 
came one of the two steel bands that 
hold the Dominion together today. 
“If this were only a story of the early 
lines .. . this volume would be of in- 
terest mainly to railroad men and 
financiers. But Mr. Stevens is too clev- 
er and talented a historian to fall into 
the trap. His tale appears against a 
canvas devoted to Canada's emer- 
gence from backwoods outposts to a 
great nation, and etches Clearly the 
interplay of national growth and rail- 
road expansion.” a 











Manpower 
and 
Employment 








“Nothing beats kindness and accom- 
modation and a friendly approach,''ob- 
served Senator Horner in commending 
‘many of the fellows” he had met while 
travelling on CN trains. “They make it 
a pleasure to travel on their cars. | do 
not think you can go too far in impress- 
ing upon your fellows the idea that 
you can beat the buses and everything 
else if you make it a pleasure to ride 
on your road.” 

His remark came during a general dis- 
cussion following presentation of a 
brief by the Railway Association of 
Canada to the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Manpower and Employment 
in Ottawa recently. The brief dealt with 
work force trends in the railway indus- 
try and the steps being taken by the 
impact of 


railways to minimize the 


lay-offs 


Salt of the earth 

Expressing agreement with the Sena- 
for, W. T. Wilson, Vice-President, 
Personnel and Labor Relations declar- 
ed that “railwaymen are the salt of 
the earth.” 

By and large" continued Mr. Wilson, 
“these fellows are dedicated. They are 
the backbone of thousands of com- 
munities across this country. 

“They are pillars of those communi- 
ties. You need only ask any banker or 
credit manager to find that their credit 
rating is as high as anybody's in the 
community. They will work long hours, 
and, as | say, they are completely de- 
dicated. Inevitably, in a group of a 
hundred thousand or so, there are a 
few who do not meet these specifica- 
tions. But frequently brickbats are 


thrown at the railways because of the 
sins of commission of a few fellows 
who may have a gripe or a chip on 
their shoulder and we are judged by 
what they have done. | cannot empha- 
size too strongly, Mr. Chairman, that 
we think, by and large, railwaymen 
are among the finest citizens in Cana- 
da. As Vice-President of Personnel 
and Labor Relations of the CNR, | say 
that we are in the vanguard of em- 
ployers in Canada in providing good 
working conditions, pensions, and so 
on for all our employees.” 

The brief was presented by G. A. 
Richardson, general secretary of the 
Railway Association. In addition to 
Mr. Wilson, present for the CNR were 
George Lach, special assistant to Mr. 
Wilson; A. J. Bates, manager, indus- 
trial relations research, and W. E. 
Walker, research analyst. 


Reasons for decline in work force 
In summary, the brief pointed out that 
the decline in the railway work force 
has been brought about by a signifi- 
cant drop in traffic, and major techno- 
logicai developments accelerated by 
rising labor and material costs. Asso- 
ciated with this decline, there has been 
a redistribution of the work force with- 
in the transportation industry. 


CN lay-off study 

One of the major findings of a CN 
study of 4,400 employees laid off be- 
tween July 1959 and June 1960 indica- 
ted that approximately 54% of the 
employees were 35 years of age and 
under. This is in contrast with about 
22% who were over 45 years of age. It 


is also of interest that 47% of the laid 
off employees had five years’ service 
or less. Regrettably some long service 
employees were included in the staff 
reduction and it is the case of these 
long service employees which greatly 
concerns the railways and also re- 
ceives the most public attention. For- 
tunately the long service group repre- 
sents a much smaller minority of the 
total number of railway employees 
laid off. 


Laborers most affected 

This special study indicated that lay- 
offs were heavier in equipment and 
way and structure groups. Employ- 
ment in certain occupations such as 
laborers is less stable than others 
regardless of which department of the 
company they are in. Figures present- 
ed for 14 classes of employees show 
that laborers and helpers account for 
more than half of all the lay-offs in 
the sample. 

One factor brought to light by this 
study was the effect of the pattern of 
lay-offs on various seniority arrange- 
ments in collective agreements. In 
particular, point and craft seniority, 
although they have some virtues do 
have the effect of permitting some 
senior employees to be laid off while 
junior employees, who happen to be 
on a different seniority list, may con- 
tinue to work. 


Policies to ease impact 

The railways have developed policies 
and practices to facilitate necessary 
adjustments of the work force. These 
include giving advance information to 
employees and counselling service 
when lay-offs are contemplated. Work 
force planning is being undertaken. 
Age limits and medical standards for 
selected jobs are sometimes relaxed 
to facilitate the placement of laid off 
employees and particularly rehabilita- 
tion cases. The companies make full 
use of National Employment Service. 
The railway employment offices across 
the systems make diligent efforts to 
place laid off employees in other work. 
Retraining programs have been esta- 
blished so that employees already in 
service may prepare themselves for 
other types of work and avoid being 
laid off when their existing jobs disap- 
pear. Notification of an approaching 
lay off is given to community officials 
when the probable effect of it on the 
community as a whole warrants such 
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action. Moving expenses are paid in 
certain cases to facilitate labor mo- 
bility when employees transfer at the 
company’s request. 


Future of railway employment 

The future of railway employment, like 
the future of railway operations as a 
whole, depends on many variables. It 
is not expected that the future level of 
passenger business will require any 
increase in staff. It is more likely that 
a reduced staff will be able to handle 
all passenger business on the railways. 
The inherent advantages of railways 
are most obvious in the movement of 
heavy bulk freight. One of the major 
programs through which the railways 
hope to increase their efficiency is the 
integration of road and rail transporta- 
tion under merchandise services. The 
final effect of piggyback operations on 
total employment on the railways is 
uncertain. Th« same amount of service 
can be provided with less labor but the 
improved service may attract sufficient 
additional business to justify increas- 
ed employment. It seems unlikely, 
however, that any substantial increa- 
ses in employment will be required in 
this connection. 


Line abandonments 

Line abandonments will also affect 
labor requirements. Closing branch 
lines reduces labor requirements but 
in view of the fact that branches to 
be closed are those with little traffic 
the impact on the labor force will be 
less than might be expected simply on 
the basis of mileages involved. It 
should be noted at the same time that 
new lines are being built. For exam- 
ple, since 1951 Canadian National has 
built some 725 miles of main track, 
much of it in new territory. This has 
not only provided railway employment 
but also opened prospects for the 
development of, and increased em- 
ployment in, other industries. 

As to the future the railways may well 
see some further decline in their work 
force levels. This decline would be 
accomplished in part by the non- 
replacement of those who reach retire- 
ment age or who leave the railways for 
‘other reasons. Some further lay offs 
will no doubt take place in the event 
that rising labor costs make further 
substitution of machines for labor 
economical and accelerate the curtail- 
ment of unprofitable operations. * 
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Pension 
Rule 
Revised 








In keeping with modern trends in 
Pension Plans, the Canadian Na- 
tional has amended its 1959 Pension 
Plan Rules to enable a member 
whose services are terminated by 
resignation or dismissal to obtain a 
deferred pension as an alternative 
to a refund of his contributions. This 
means that a member's allowable 
service is not lost as a result of his 
resignation or dismissal. 

The provisions of this new arrange- 
ment are as follows: 


a 


The employee must meet the age 
and allowable service requirements; 
that is, he must have at least 15 
years of allowable service and his 
age and allowable service must 
add to 60 or more. 


b 


The employee must elect a deferred 
pension or a refund of his contribu- 
tions when he terminates his ser- 
vice. The election cannot be defer- 
red to a later date. 


C 


The deferred pension (based on 
allowable service to date of termina- 


tion of service) will normally be- 
come payable at age 65, but the 
employee can elect to have it com- 
mence sooner (inareduced amount) 
if the early retirement requirements 
of the Pension Rules are met. 


d 


Survivor benefits may be payable 
on death prior to a deferred pen- 
sion becoming payable or after pay- 
ment of the pension has commenc- 
ed. Survivor benefits will be payable 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the present rules except that they 
will be paid to a widow for the re- 
mainder of her life if she was mar- 
ried to the employee prior to the 
termination of his service. 


e 


A deferred pension will be reduced 
if any deficiency in contributions is 
not paid at the time of termination 
of service. 


f 


Once an employee elects to be 
granted a deferred pension, he can- 
not change his mind at a later date 
and apply for a refund of his contri- 
butions. 











CN 
CBRT 
in accord 


by James Muir 


A first, concrete step has been taken 
to streamline collective agreements in 
express, cartage and freight shed 
operations so that railway jobs can 
match the requirements of a new, 
customer-winning package freight ser- 
vice 

A “memorandum of understanding", 
Outlining a broad plan to revise col- 
lective agreements, particularly in 
relation to seniority rosters, was signed 
in late February by Canadian National 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers 

Essentially, the memorandum is an 
expression of the employees’ confi- 
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dence in CN’s far-reaching plans to 
revitalize express and less-than-car- 
load freight operations to capture 
more business and in so doing, pro- 
vide a greater measure of employment 
security. 

What is envisaged, is one superior 
service to encompass all LCL and 
Express traffic. It will feature one 
phone number, one set of rates and 
one sales force. It will employ the best 
of all transportation tools — raii, truck 
and piggyback — to move the traffic 
quickly and inexpensively from the 
shipper to the receiver's door. 

This new, superior service is stiil in its 
formative stages — it doesn't have a 


name yet — but it will emerge gradually 
as services are combined and co- 
ordinated across the system. 

The revision of collective agreements, 
as outlined in the memorandum of 
understanding, is a major step in the 
development of the new service. It 
clears the path for the reshaping of the 
work force to meet modern demands. 
The memorandum sets out the basic 
principles management and the CBRT 
will follow in consolidating and dove- 
tailing seniority rosters. Meetings to 
negotiate the details of the various 
changes have already started and will 
continue during the coming months. 

In brief, the memorandum calls for the 
elimination of the barriers which tight 
seniority compartments create in the 
express, LCL freight and freight shed 
structure. 

When co-ordination of services occurs, 
employees in the various departments 
will be placed on consolidated senior- 
ity lists. Besides providing a more fluid 
work force to meet the flexibilities of 
new transportation demands, this 
move will provide greater job protec- 
tion for long-service employees. They 
will be able to exercise their seniority 
on a broader basis. 2 
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We hear 
from 
our readers 


Readers will recall a letter from Mr. 
F. P. Bergman, Locomotive Engineer, 
Neepawa, Man., which appeared on 
this page in the December-January 
issue. They were invited by W. T. 
Wilson, vice-president, personnel and 
labor relations, to comment on Mr. 
Bergman's suggestion that a commit- 
tee of employees be formed to gather 
suggestions and opinions from their 
fellow workers as to what could be 
done for their benefit and the Com- 
pany’s in the light of technological 
changes that are taking place. 

In response to this, C.N. Monaghan, 
General Chairman, B. of L. F. &. E., 
Central Vermont Railway, St. Albans, 
believes the lack of effective com- 
munication and the uncertainty of the 
future are vital factors in today's labor 
relations. 

He wrote: 

“Rostered employees are of necessity 
departmentalized and restricted as to 
job movement. Likely, should they lose 
their job in their particular department, 
they would be cast off. They cannot 
anticipate going ahead with the sys- 
tem, they can only expect to drop by 
the wayside. This well known fact 
tends to cast a pall of gloom upon any 
rising enthusiasm. This would not be 
so if the employee could see a hope in 
the form of a job beyond his depart- 
mental horizon...” 

Mr. Monaghan referred to a recent 
bulletin which the Company issues 
periodically to its management and 
supervisory personnel which contain- 
ed an “ad” for two interesting posi- 
tions to be filled at Headquarters. Su- 
pervisors were asked to bring the no- 
tice to the attention of likely candidates 
under their jurisdiction. “It could not 
be overlooked,” he said, “that many 
people in rostered categories were 
just as well qualified to fill these va- 
cancies as those who probably would. 
But the former would never know of the 
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opportunities. The communique was 
distributed to a restricted group. That 
very fact dampens enthusiasm. 

“No justifiable reason can be found for 
overlooking this left-out group, and as 
long as they are left out their co-opera- 
tion will be less than it could be. It is 
amazing the skills, the educational 
qualifications, and the general po- 
tentials that this left-out group pos- 
sess... these asSets are with us ready 
to be used... This material should not 
be allowed to go to waste. The unrest, 
with its consequent costly resistance, 
attendant upon the uncertainty of our 
people would be largely dissipated if 
there was a confidence in the CNR's 
interest in them as people, instead of 
as statistics. There is small need to 
import ability or qualifications when it 
is already at hand... 

“Management might, with consider- 
able profit, undertake a general em- 
ployee evaluation program. Such a 
program would uncover the material 
fer which the management is now 
having to advertise. Such a program 
would assure the employee that he 
had a hope; that technological ad- 
vances would not necessarily cast him 
adrift; that his employer really cared 
about him.” 

R. W. Worraker, General Electrical 
Foreman, Point St. Charles Shops, 
Montreal, sees no great difficulty in 
organizing such a committee. 

“They could be set up at Area level 
and expand to Region and System level 
and should not be restricted to any 
one group of employees," he wrote. ‘I 
have sat in on the Union-Management 
Co-operative committee meetings for 
a number of years, and like most of 
the supervisory group who attend 
these meetings we find little of any 
value in them as presently set up.” 

In Mr. Worraker's opinion the Com- 
pany's redesign of its corporate image 
will not alone produce results ‘“with- 
out the wholehearted support of each 
and every member of the CN family. 
They must have confidence in their 
future in the railway and in the railway 
itself if théy are to go out and sell it 
to the Canadian people.” 


Mr. Wilson replies. 

“lam gratified that so many of our em- 
ployees, all of them holding respon- 
sible positions, took the trouble to 
express such interesting and thought- 
ful comments, only two of which, 
because of space limitations, are pre- 


sented above,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“| was pleased to see General Chair- 
man Monaghan's letter. As a matter of 
interest, 84 replies were received to the 
two advertisements. Many of them 
came from men in scheduled positions. 
“| liked, too, his suggestion that the 
Company undertake an invertory of 
employee talents and skills. This is 


- exactly what we are doing. Starting 


with the senior positions, we have 
asked individuals to tell us about them- 
selves. This information is being 
compiled into individual dossiers 
maintained in cur management De- 
velopment Section and the process 
will shortly be extended to the Re- 
gional and Area levels. 

“We have also asked employees taking 
University and other educational cour- 
ses to tell us what they are studying 
and how they are progressing. And we 
are investigating the possibility of 
establishing pre-supervisory courses 
on a voluntary basis so that those who 
feel that they have supervisory poten- 
tial can bring it to our notice. 
“General Foreman Worraker will be 
glad to know that both the officers of 
the mechanical department and the 
craft unions recognize the limitations 
of the Union-Management Co-opera- 
tive Committees (Mechanical) as now 
constituted and that they are planning 
a reorganization of this potentially 
valuable movement. 

“The concern of General Chairman 
Monaghan with what we call ‘Employee 
Communication’ is of great interest 
to me, because we will continue our 
efforts in this regard, and in fact plan 
to increase and extend them. 

“In an organization our size the prob- 
lems in setting up ‘a committee of 
employees’ rule out that method. 
Readers who remember the article on 
the Market Research survey, ‘It's all a 
Matter of (Your) Opinion’ in the May 
1959 issue of Keeping Track, will recall 
the importance of getting a ‘scientific 
sample’ of opinions. 

“We shall, however, go forward with 
plans which will give employees an 
opportunity to have their say, anony- 
mously if they so desire, and without 
fear of repercussions, about ‘their 
problems’ and what they think could be 
done for their benefit and the Com- 
pany’'s.”’ * 





Shakespeare had a line about ‘Bubble, 
bubble, toil and trouble” that could 
have applied to the Fraser River Canyon 
in British Columbia in January. 

The trouble arose from a witch's brew 
of bad weather, two weeks of snow 
and sleet at high altitude, followed by 
unseasonably high temperatures and 
heavy rains. 

Before it had finished, it had cost us 
the use of our main line for 14 days, 
and a million-dollar repair bill. 

But for alert track forces, we might 
have also lost Train No. 4. It was 
pulled back to safety in time in the 
mid-slide zone. 

Every minute crevice held its burden 
of snow, as did the limbs of every tree 
and the thousands of rock gullies that 
scar the vertical walls of this wildly 
spectacular piece of main line ter- 
ritory. 

When temperatures rose, snow melted. 
Water trickled from the crevices, fell 
from the sopping clusters of pine 
needles and fed the gullies. Cool 
nights no longer kept the water locked 
in. 

High up, the tiny streams dislodged 
pebbles. They rolled and bounced 
down 60-degree slopes jarring larger 
fragments as they went. Big rocks 


began to move, and uprooted trees. 
Some railway culverts became choked 
with logs and debris. Instead of fol- 
lowing its normal course the flood 
waters spilled out onto the railway 
grade. 

CN people moved in fast, and by 
January 15 sixteen gangs — bridge 
and building, rock, concrete and un- 
derwater specialists — were converg- 
ing on the trouble spot with their 
specialized equipment. They came 
from Edmonton, Victoria, Kamloops 
and Vancouver. 

Included in the equipment were 20 
lighting plants, for this was to be an 
around-the-clock job, and CN men 
worked in relays, day and night, mov- 
ing from one washout or rock and 
mud slide to the next. 

Canadian National Telegraphs outside 
forces kept pace with their railroading 
brethren, and communications were 
never interrupted during the disas- 
trous week that wiped out the rail line 
and the Trans-Canada Highway. 
During the first hectic weekend, cir- 
cuits were patched in over alternate 
routes via the B.C. interior, then the 
CNT forces were faced with the task 
of readying wires and radio networks 
to handle Teletypes, Telex and stock 


tickers for the coming business week. 
By railway gas car, jeep, and on ski 
and on foot, a score of maintainers 
from Kamloops and Vancouver reached 
the 36-mile trouble area in the heart 
of the canyon. They carried their own 
rations, spelled each other during the 
briefest of sleep periods and restored 
the circuits with temporary wires strung 
from jutting crags, leaning trees and 
sometimes just laid down across sand- 
bars. 

Toughest assignment of the emer- 
gency was to restore a control circuit 
at Boston Bar. Four feet of wet snow 
that turned to ice in the early hours 
of Sunday morning had snapped the 
wires On a radio tower two and a half 
miles above Boston Bar on a moun- 
tain top. 

Two maintainers tried to follow the 
pole line leading to the transmitter, 
but lost their way in the darkness and 
had to turn back. On their second try, 
in daylight, they used a jeep on a 
logging road, and got to within six 
miles of the tower. The rest of the 
route was real rugged, but they made 
it, completed their mission, and re- 
turned to base camp where they were 
granted life membership, by their work- 
mates, in the “Alpine Goat Club.” 
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Canadian National employees came in 
for special commendation from the 
railway's Board of Directors for their 
“initiative and endurance” displayed 
in the face of the devastating sleet- 
storm that hit the Montreal area on 
February 26. 

The board passed its resolution fol- 
lowing a report by President Donald 
Gordon on the extensive storm damage 
and the emergency measures taken by 
employees of the St. Lawrence Region 
and of CNT in that territory. The 
president sent a letter of appreciation 
to all those involved. 

“The combination of freezing rain and 
violent winds”, he said, “disrupted our 


It was a tough winter for railroadmen, 
especially in British Columbia and 
Quebéc. Floods in the Fraser 

River Valley left twisted track and 
washed-out roadbed, while a 

vicious ice-storm in the Montreal 
area beat down miles of 
communication lines. 
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signals, our communications and our 
power lines to an extent which had to 
be seen to be believed, and it will take 
many weeks to make repairs. 

“In spite of this handicap, and of a 
heavy snowfall in other adjoining 
areas, passenger trains ran throughout 
the emergency period with only minor 
exceptions. By Feb. 28 all passenger 
and freight service was approaching 
normal operation. 

“Carrying hundreds of passengers 
safely through the storm when all 
other means of transportation were 
crippled, was made possible only by 
the effectiveness and devotion to duty 
of our officers and the employees.” 





Some 1,500 poles were sheared off or 
splintered into match-wood under the 
tremendous pull of ice-coated wires. 
More than 1% million feet of insulated 
cable (or some 280 miles), were laid 
for temporary repairs. 

Radio and television broadcast ser- 
vices together with most commercial 
services were maintained through the 
storm, an accomplishment which Mr. 
Gordon commendedas “phenomenal” 
“The performance of our railroad and 
communication organization in the 
St. Lawrence Region, and the initiative 
and endurance shown by so many indi- 
viduals lived up to the finest traditions 
of railroading,” said Mr. Gordon. e 











System News 


Guests at the big event. Mid-January 
found Mr. and Mrs. Jack Grossman, of 
Toronto, at a social event that millions 
of people would have given their eye- 
teeth to attend. The Grossmans were 
among the hundreds at President 
Kennedy's Inaugural Ball in Washing- 
ton — the only Toronto couple present. 
Jack, general outside plant engineer 
for CN Telecommunications, received 
two invitations to the ball from his 
sister Ethel, who has been associated 
with the Democratic party during the 
lasttwo U.S.A. presidential campaigns. 
Jack and Vianne were naturally pleas- 
ed at being invited, but at first had no 
real intention of going. Not until the 
Toronto papers heard the news, spread 
it around, and Jack's office staff went 
to work on convinced him 
that he'd be missing the chance of a 


him and 
a century 

| guess if it hadn't been for them,” he 
wouldn't have gone."”’ 

After hasty preparations, and alift from 
Nelson Vermette, resident manager 
of The Queen Elizabeth in Montreal, 
who obtained hotel accommodation for 
Grossmans were off to 


said, ‘we 


them, the 
Washington 
Their impressions ? Lots of noise; not 
quite as dignified as a coronation, but 
something they'll never forget. 


Co-op meet at Winnipeg. Mainte- 
nance of way operations fromthe Lake- 
head to the Pacific coast came under 
review at the 37th annual meeting of 
the union-management co-operative 
committee, held in Winnipeg. Chair- 
man of the meeting was B. Chappell, 
chief engineer for the Prairie Region 
Speakers included J. R. McMillan, re- 
gional E. J. Cooke, 
general manager; D. O. Spicer, general 
chairman, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees; G. C. Norman, 


vice president; 


freight sales manager; A. N. Cotton, 
general chairman, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Signalmen; F. N. McKenzie, pas- 
senger sales manager; Dr. Emmet 
Dwyer, regional medical officer; J. A. 
Skull, public relations manager; and 
A. C. Adcock, vice-general chairman, 
B.M.W.E. 

In a letter to the chairman, Charles 
Smith, B.M.W.E. vice president, said 
that CN's union-management move- 
ment in the western region had achiev- 
ed an enviable record in its field. He 
added the hope that when revised to 
the requirements of the two new re- 
gions, the movement would continue 
with the same drive and initiative. 


Piggyback expands. A new CN pig- 
gyback service linking numerous cities 
in Quebec and Ontario to points in the 
Maritimes and Western Canada has 
been announced. 

The new service, classified as plan |, 
provides for rail carriage of loaded 
commercial truck trailers on Canadian 
National freight trains for movement 
of goods from coast to coast. Form- 
erly, the railway handled its own trailers 
exclusively. 

Canadian National will accept trailers 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Grossman show 
their three youngsters how they 
looked all dressed up for President 
Kennedy's inaugural ball. 


of common carriers at Quebec, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Kingston and Belleville 
for Saint John, Moncton, Halifax, To- 
ronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Port Arthur, 
Fort William, Brandon, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton and 
Vancouver. 

The new service follows the present 
trend in the transportation industry 
towards the combining of the best 
features of rail transport for the long 
haul with those of truck transport for 
local distribution. 


Three Winnipeg employees have 
received special commendation from 
the Canadian Red Cross Society for 
their generosity and ready response to 
the society's appeal for help. O. Jd. 
Jones, engineering, and E. Stadnyk 
and W. N. Turek, express, received 
commendations for answering an 
appeal for special blood donations in 
order that a heart operation could be 
carried out on schedule. 
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Above: Royal Canadian Humane 
Society certificate is awarded to 
Constable Jean-Guy Beauvais, Montreal 
for saving a boy from drowning 

At right is Ed Spearing, director of 
investigation, and looking on is 

Paul Poitras, supervisor of first aid 


Right: A/f Capper, right, locomotive 
foreman at Windsor, receives 50-year 
pass from R. M. Veenis, superintendent, 
MP & CE, Toronto. Mr. Capper 

still has three years to go before 

his retirement. 


Typical of the emphasis on training Winnipeg, under the 
in CN today are these scenes taken on regional chief « ngineers 
the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes’ Inthe lower right hand photo, assista 


\+ 
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Regions. area engineers discuss material hand 
In the picture at bottom left a group of ing and plant layoutina Toronto class 
students at Moncton is learning stan room. Management skills for front 
dard procedures used in lining track Supervisors, such as commun 
The “teacher” is a qualified foreman delegating, instructin 

instructor, working in a new 300-foot are included in the curriculz 
classroom where such maintenance of There is no shortage of 

way skills as welding, track trowelling knowledge at the supervisory 

and operation and maintenance of CN. The trend in recent months 
work equipment are taught teach the experts how to impart 
Similar courses are conducted in pre know-how to others 

fabricated classrooms at Toronto an The School of Instructional Tect 











Appointments 


and 
promotions 


D. E. Ashdown has been appointed 
personnel supervisor in the engineer- 
ing department of CN Communications 
in Toronto 


Ronald E. Brose, chief clerk in the 
office of the general agent, freight 
department, Chicago, has been named 
freight sales representative there 


L. E. Dolphin has been appointed 
project engineer (access lines) for the 
Toronto Terminal project 


D. C. James has been named associ- 


Award for best safety record for 1960 
in communications department 
District No. 2 is given to gang 
foreman Emilien Leduc by Ross 
Bannerman, right, system super- 
intendent of safety. Mr. Leduc's gang 
a/so won award in 1959. 


ate manager of passenger sales pro- 
motion at headquarters in Montreal 


R. E. Lawless, chief clerk to the 
general manager, CN Express, Mon- 
treal, has been appointed supervisor 
of administrative services. 


R. C. Lebans has been named trans- 
portation assistant for the Maritime 
Area at Moncton. 


G. J. Leggett, work study analyst, CN 
Express, Montreal, has been named 
supervisor of transportation. 


Degree earned. Dr. James W. Smith, 
son of Thomas Smith, superintendent 
of the D W & P, Virginia, Minn., has 
home in Kamloops 
following three and a half years of 
study in England, where he received 
his PhD. in chemical engineering. 


returned to his 


S. A. Lewis, supervisor of motive 
power control at Moncton, has been 
appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent of transportation for the 
Atlantic Region. 


W. J. Murray, commercial freight and 
dairy agent, Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed general agent, freight sales 
department, at that point. 


T. J. Openshaw has been appointed 
special representative, research and 
development, at New York. 


R. D. Zuest, training supervisor, 
freight department, Chicago, has been 
named to the sales development 
branch, freight sales, Montreal. 


Title changes. The title of G. M. 
Young, general storekeeper, has been 
changed to general materials super- 
visor. Mr. Young has jurisdiction over 
the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes 
Regions, with headquarters at Toronto. 
W. C. R. Howard, general storekeeper 
for the Central Vermont at St. Albans, 
is now materials supervisor there. 

A. G. Browne, general storekeeper for 
the Grand Trunk Western at Battle 
Creek is now materials inspector there. 


A thousand hours? Chickenfeed! 
In our March issue, under a picture of 
safety-award-winning Central Vermont 
shopmen, we said they had worked 
1,000 hours without a_ reportable 
accident. 

We couldn't have been much farther 
from the truth. Actually, the CV men 
worked 70,926 accident-free hours. 
Sorry, fellows. 


Veterans’ officers elected. The fol- 
lowing have been elected as officers 
of the Stratford CNR War Veterans’ 
Association: 

President, Larry Plume; vice-president, 
George Power; treasurer, Kenneth 
Leinweber; secretary, Cameron Mc- 
Lean; auditors, Harry Rhodes and 
Kenneth Langford. 


Priced INTO the market. The Otta- 
wa JOURNAL comments: “The CNR 
and CPR have announced a new 
measure to attract more passengers. 
“They are not offering trading stamps. 
They are not putting chrome trim on 
seats. They are not playing music in 
coaches or showing movies in club 
cars. They are not even putting merry- 
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go-rounds in stations or providing au- 
tographed pictures of hockey players. 
“They are cutting prices by offering 
fare reductions for two or more per- 
sons travelling together. This is a 
quaint, old-fashioned way of appealing 
to customers. But it should work." 


Credit Union meet. More than 900 
employees, with their wives and guests, 
attended the annual meeting of the CN 
Employees Point Credit Union at 
Montreal. 

After dinner, a business meeting was 
held, and the members were addres- 
sed by W. T. Wilson, CN vice presi- 
dent of personnel and labor relations. 
Following the meeting, dancing was 
enjoyed by all. 


Good Scout! Arthur Beliveau, for- 
merly manager of our communications 
office in Kamloops, had scarcely taken 
off his coat in Prince Rupert following 
arrival there to manage the local office, 
when he was tackled by local Boy 
Scout officials to become vice-presi- 
dent of the Prince Rupert association. 
Art gladly accepted, thus taking up 
almost where he left off in Kamloops, 
where he was President of the Kam- 
loops District Boy Scout Council. He 
has been active in scouting for 
several years. 





Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 


Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all-—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like “‘Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute. 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee. 
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One of few remaining mementoes of 
steam-age railroading bites the dust as 
Cornwall water tank topples, to be 

cut up for scrap. Photo courtesy 
Cornwall Standard-Freeholder. 


New cafeteria built by CN for 
Transcona shops employees is turned 
over to Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind for operation. From left 
F. A. Johnson, general foreman, 
passenger car shop; J. W. Jackson 
superintendent car shop; Art Ross, 
cafeteria manager; N. G. Wallace, 
chairman, cafeteria and canteen 
chairman, CNI/B; J. Sutherland, 
general foreman, freight car shop 


Stratford Kent CNRA Combines, 
ready for the ice. From /eft, 

front row: Don Brown; Larry 
Lememchuk; Doe Wilson 

Jerry Howard; Dick Heinbuck, stick boy 
Second Row: Ken Clelland; Brian 
Beale; Ralph Gowling; Art Boone; Grant 
Parr; Al Brown; Fred Dunbar. Back row 
Paul Schooley; Jim Miller, manager 

N. A. Little, assistant superintendent 
CN; B. J. Schooley, president; Bill 
Gordon, co-ordinator; Don Dunbar 
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Left: A. R. Sutherland, of Port Hood, 
says a private ‘thank you, pal" to his 
safety goggles. A rivet he was cutting 
broke and flew into his face, slightly 
injuring an eye that he might have 
lost except for the goggles. 


Right: Big payoff for idea is made to 

J. M. Toothill, left, work study 
assistant, Winnipeg, as E. J. Cooke, 
general manager, Prairie Region, hands 
him money order for $268.00. It was 
Mr. Toothill's fifth Employee 
Suggestion award. 


Moncton curlers who beat off challenge 
of 26 CN teams to win D. V. Gonder 
trophy and Atlantic Region champion- 
ship. Trophy was presented in absence 
of Mr. Gonder by J. W. Demcoe, 

left, general manager. From left: 
“Rusty” Leger, skip; Aurele Belliveau, 
mate; Herb Edgett, second stone; 
Roger Gagnon, first stone. 
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This slim-line, light weight cigarette 
lighter is at once attractive, useful 
and a fine souvenir of the old Cana- 
dian National crest, now being re- 
placed. The CNR insignia appears 
on both sides with green backing, 


the red maple leaf imprinted in gold 


into the metal for longer service. 
Lighters available only from Eastern 
Trading Co. for $1.25 post-paid or 
may be obtained for $1.00 each if 50 
or more ordered at one time. Mail 
cheque or money order to: 


EASTERN TRADING CO. 
514 So. Vineyard Dr., Collingswood, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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Transcona shops senior first aiders 
receive Manitoba Provincial Shield, 
won in competition with other 
industrial teams. From left: 

E. E. Keeble; George Page, coach; 

Dr. T. E. Holland, provincial president, 
St. John Ambulance Association; 

E. E. Laurilla, captain; L. J. Bates; 
Peter Frejuk; Dr. Emmet Dwyer, 
regional medical officers. 


Senior first aid team at Fort Rouge 
shops is presented with the Western 
Region Officers’ Trophy for regional 
championship in first aid competition. 
The trophy was presented by 

O. E. Berringer, general manager, 
western region. 

From left: Dr. Emmet Dwyer, regional 
medical officer; Mr. Berringer; 
George Van Wynsberghe, captain; 
Dennis LaFreniere; Robert Mills; 
Daniel Linney, coach, and /. Lucas, 
general superintendent, 

Manitoba district. 
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Hoping fou something 
ov sowing for 77 


Ask about the Royal's “Two-Account Plan”. 


Makes saving easier. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 








Calling it a day 


MATTHEW R. LOGI 


Ovid Lutes, craneman's helper, J. Alban LeBlanc, locomotive engineer, Mathew Logue, locomotive engineer, 
Moncton, left, 39 years’ service. Moncton, center, 46 years’ service Moncton, center, 43 years’ service 





Right: Aaron Vogel, district sales 
supervisor, left, and Miss S. McNeill, 
commercial clerk, each with 45 years’ 
service, receive gifts of associates as 
they retire from CNT at Winnipeg 
Making the presentation is 

G. Gottfred, superintendent 


Left: Fred Green, porter, Toronto, 
left, 34 years’ service 


Right: Wa/ter W. Buker, conductor, 
St. Albans, center, 47 years’ service 


Left: /t's the end of the run for 
conductor Russel! Buckerfield. As 
conductor on the Super Continental, 
Mr. Buckerfield brought the crack train 
into Toronto recently and closed out 

a railway career of 45 years. 
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Left: Lioyd 
Dowdell, right, 
assistant agent 
and cashier, 
Vermilion, Alta. 


Right: George 
Aiken, yard 
foreman, 
Toronto, left, 

39 years’ service. 


Alexander C. Campbell, CNT cashier, 


Cecil Fulton, timekeeper, Toronto, 
Halifax, right, 48 years’ service. 


second from right, 45 years’ service. 


Associates honor “Bob" Aitken, 


Waving good bye on his /ast day on 
the job is Orville ‘‘Moon" Mullen, retiring CN Express 
CN yard foreman at Danforth in general superintendent. 


From left: N. McLellan, superintendent, 
Atlantic division; R. G. Wells, 
superintendent, Newfoundland 

district; D. E. Major, superintendent, 
Eastern division; 

J. J. Poirier, superintendent, 

Montreal division; Mr. Aitken. 


Toronto. Mr. Mullen retired with 
44 years’ service. 
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New pensioners 


Abbott, J. Camm, M. F. 
baggage porter | asst. terminal agent 
Winnipeg | Toronto 


Aiello, G. B. Campbell, W. H. 
car laborer section foreman 
Fort Rouge | Baudette 


Alary, A. J. Cantin, J. B. 
section foremar brakeman 
Wisetor | Charny 


Carriere, A. 
boilermaker helper 
Transcona 


Allsopp, F. H. 
weighman 
Tiffin Elevator 


Anderson, E. E. Chagnon, J. L. 
section foreman | switchtender 
Ryley | Montreal 


Asties, A. Challice, R. A. 
wheel pressman | special agent 
London Halifax 


Atkinson, P. A. Chaulk, F. 
accident report clerk foreman 
Quebec Newfoundland Dist 


Bialyk, D. Collings, L. A. 
section foremar engine watchman 
Graham Montreal 


Biacklaw, J. 
cl. laborer 
Fort Rouge 


Cory, H. G. 
yard clerk 
Portage LaPrairie 





Blouin, F. J. S. Cummins, C. 
laborer laborer 
Limoilou Edmonton 


Bodaly, P. S. Darlington, F. 
l. h. carman trainman 
London Brandon 


Bossy, J. DeBoo, Miss H. M. 
sectionman clerk 
Regina Montreal 


Brousseau, J. E. G. Deschenes, J. G. 
painter conductor 
Montreal St. Jerome Div 


Bryant, J. Devany, J. T. 
yard foreman engineer 
Sarnia Montreal 


Burbridge, J. A.W. Dmetriuc, 1. 
rough carpenter sectionmgn 
Campbeliton Delia 


Burditt, H. J. 
section foreman 
Fort Covington 


Doncaster, H. V. 
train messenger 
Atlantic Div. 


Burnup, A. C. 
general shed foreman 
Edmonton 


Drader, H.C. V. 
train messenger 
E4NO Div. 


Drew, J. G. 
brakeman 
Montreal 


Cailler, J. A. H. 
locomotive fireman 
Quebec Dist 








Faryna, M. 
cl. laborer 
Fort Rouge 


Fellows, C. H. 
carman 
St. Thomas 


Fellows, F. E. 
locomotive engineer 
London 


Feynych, J. 
sectionman 
Durban 


Forbes, H. R. 
operator 
Halifax 


Gallagher, G. F. 
asst. foreman 
Toronto 


Gawron, F. 
coach cleaner 
Edmonton 


Gearey, Mrs. F. 
clerk 
Montreal 


Giangrisostomi, E. 
carman 
Fort Erie 


Graves, |. C. 
scale & fire inspector 
St. Albans 


Hancharyk, P. 
carman 
Transcona 


Hanks, W. 
chief clerk 
Winnipeg 


Hanson, R. C. 
train agent 
Port Arthur Div 


Harris, G. B. 
crossing watchman 
Walkerville 


Harris, W. 
d.c. chef 
Toronto 


Hayward, B. B. 
carman helper 
Richmond 


Heaps, K. W. 
station agent 
Canora 


Holstead, H. 
operator 
Toronto 





Honoway, W. 
carman 
Transcona 


Hooey, E. N. 
manager-operator 
Sault Ste. Marie 


isabelle, J. A. 
sectionman 
Coteau 


lutzi, A. W. 
bridgeman 
London 


James, D. 
machinist 
Port Arthur 


Jay, P. R. 
trainman 
Toronto 


Johnson, A. G. 
engineer 
Sou. Ont. Dist. 


Jones, H. 
car cleaner 
London 


Keiller, BD. J. M. 
pipefitter 
Montreal 


Labarre, E. J. H. 
asst. section foreman 
Kingston 


Labonte, J. A. 
lineman 
Charny 


Lacelle, J. E. H. 
checker 
Pembroke 


Lajeunesse, J. F. X. O. 
laborer 
Montreal 


Lambert, O. 
section foreman 
Danville 


Lamont, E. R. 
operator 
Saskatoon 


Laughton, H. P. 
cl. laborer 
Port Mann 


Lawrence, M. E. 
train baggageman 
Portage-Brandon Div. 


Lefebvre, C. L. 
general clerk 
Montreal 


Linney, D. 
carpenter 
Fort Rouge 


Matzko, A. 
machinist helper 
Montreal 


McDonald, A. N. 
asst. accountant 
Toronto 


McKinnon, J. H. 
sectionman 
Stellarton 


Morel, J. F. O. 
asst. foreman 
Quebec 


Murray, F. T. 
motorman 
Winnipeg 


Newman, F. G. 
locomotive engineer 
Allandale 





O'Connor, T. A. 
carman 
Ottawa 


O'Neill, J. 
carman 
Port Arthur 


Owens, W. 
constable 
Kamloops Jct. 


Paleshnuik, J. 
janitor 
Winnipeg 


Palik, H. 
section foreman 
Regina 


Paquette, J. T. A. 
machinist 
Montreal 


Paynter, A. D. 
Lh. machinist 
Montreal 


Pearson, R. 
carman 
Toronto 


Pease, L. W. 
S.c. porter 
Winnipeg 


Power, S. W. 
storekeeper 
Ottawa 


Provengiano, F. 
cl. laborer 
Fort Rouge 


Rea, H.C. 
stockkeeper 
Transcona 


Riopel, J. A. 
sectionman 
Montreal 


Saville, F. 
locomotive engineer 
Lindsay 


Schikowsky, P. 
sectionman 
Lake Lenore 


Scott, D. J. 
division freight agent 
Saskatoon 


Scott, J. 
boilermaker 
Stratford 


Senez, J.Z. A. 
clerk 
Montreal 


Shea, Miss G. V. 
clerk-stenographer 
Montreal 


Shelby,W. 
porter 
Winnipeg 


Slaght, A. I. 
machinist 
Toronto 


Smith, H. E. 
switchman 
Lakehead Div. 


Smith, R. 
yardman 
Niagara Falls 


Smith, S. J. 
signal foreman 
Montreal Dist. 


Smith, U. E. 


car inspector 
Ottawa 
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Sneigrove, R.C. 
conductor 
Regina Div. 


Spencer, E. C. 
machinist 
Dauphin 


Stewart, H. M. 
clerk 
Edson 


Swatkoff, J. 
sectionman 
Sioux Lookout 


Tagliabracci, N. 
freight car painter 
Capreol 


Taylor, F. L. 
operator inspector 
Niagara Falls 


Till, H. D. 
asst. to v.p. & g.m. 
Winnipeg 


Todd, A. T. 
conductor 
Hamilton 


Waish, J. P. 
clerk 
Montreal 


Warchola, T. 
section foreman 
White Court 


Wood, J.L. 
asst. supr. of car service 
London 


Wood, J. W. 
special architect 
Montreal 


Wrensrich, H 
section foreman 
Richdale 


Young, W. 
coach carpenter 
Toronto 


Zabudnyj, J. 
derrick engineer 
Smithers Div. 


Employees Granted 
Annuities Under the 
U.S. Railroad 
Retirement Act 


Anderson, J. E. 
locomotive engineer 
Chicago 


Babcock, R. 1. 
porter 
Port Huron 


Baliay, H. R. 
clerk 
Detroit 


Balogh, A. 
ashpitman 
Port Huron 


Binger, E. T. 
engineer 
G.T.W. Lines 


Bishop, F. J. 
gen'l. claim agent 
Detroit 


Bralower, S. 


telegrapher 
Elsdon 
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Brittan, F. E. 
janitor-baggageman 
Battle Creek 


Bunchich, M. 
crane engineer 
Battle Creek 


Carter, F. A. 
chef & cook 
Chicago 


Clark, A. L. 
supvr. of track 
Battle Creek 


Clark, H. E. 
carman 
Port Huron 


Christoff, B. 
machinist helper 
Port Huron 


Cipcic, R. J. 
machinist 
Battle Creek 


Conrod, W. J. 
sectionman 
Mt. Clemens 


Coulter, E. E. 
sectionman 
Bilsay 


Covick,W. 
switchtender 
Detroit 


Curreli, J. 
sectionman 
Durand 


Day, J. A. 
machinist 
Battle Creek 


Dicken, J. H. 
sub-chief clerk 
Detroit 


Duda, M. 
laborer 
Battie Creek 


Dunton,W. A. 
locomotive engineer 
Detroit 


Erickson, Agnes V. 


relief clerk 
Muskegon 


Ford, W. E. 
locomotive engineer 
Detroit 


Forman, F. 
machinist 
Battle Creek 


Forsyth, T. 
gang foreman 
Chicago 


Gates, C. E. 
sectionman 
Flint 


Giles, C. 
gen. coal agent 
Detroit 


Gillen, M. E. 
staff recorder 
Detroit 


Giometti, N. 
checker 
Chicago 


Given, J. C. 
brakeman 
Flint 


Grow, W. A. 
machinist 
Flint 





Hanes, H. W. 
asst. freight agent 
Milwaukee 


Hayes, T. F. 
mail sorter 
Chicago 


Heil, C. F. 
sectionman 
Inlay City 


Henderson, F. J. 
carman 
Battle Creek 


Holmes, R. T. 
carman 
Port Huron 


Hooley, C. E. 
yard helper 
Milwaukee 


Houghton, L. J. 
carman welder 
Lansing 


Huff, B. 
car inspector 
Durand 


Jean, T.O. 
clerk 
Detroit 


Johnson, A. M. 
sectionman 
Flushing 


Johnson, E. 
carpenter 
Detroit 


Kennedy, D. P. 
checker 
Chicago 


Kennedy, W. A. 
general agent 
New Haven 


Kieffer, C. R. 
brakeman 
Detroit 


Kolman, A. 
machinist 
Durand 


Koraleski, Mary, L. 


clerk 
Detroit 


Kramer, J. F. 
night stationmaster 
Detroit 


Leibzeit, H. 
janitor-watchman 
Port Huron 


MacKenzie, J. H. 
chief engineer 
Muskegon 


Marshall, E. 
agent 
Lansing 


May, M. L. 
checker 
Port Huron 


McDonald, G. 
locomotive engineer 
G.T.W. Lines 


Meeker, S. C. 
locomotive engineer 
Durand 


Merow, L. O. 
cashier 
Lansing 


Mess, A. T. 
car inspector 
Biue Island 





Mitchell, W. H. 
chief timekeeper 
Detroit 


Morton, W. N. 
carman 
Pontiac 


Murray, M. A. 
chief investigator 
Detroit 


O'Connor, G. J. 
accountant 
Detroit 


Olson, J.L. 
locomotive engineer 
Blue Island 


Page, D. C. 
agent-operator 
Gagetown 


Perry, C. L. 
operator-leverman 
Charlotte 


Peters, E. G. 
clerk 
Detroit 


Potter, W. G. 
yard foreman 
Port Huron 


Poulson, O. H. 
agent-operator 
Pinckney 


Prichs, Sr., E. L. 
sectionman 
Richmond 


Pringle, H. W. 
signal maintainer 
Port Huron 


Rathke, H. O. 
agent 
Kansas City 


Resol, M. 
trackman 
Grand Rapids 


Reszel, F. J. 
traffic representative 
Chicago 


Roberts, V. T. J. 
carman 
Port Huron 


Robertson, J. M. 
foreman 
Port Huron 


Rolston, F. 
acetylene cutter 
Port Huron 


Rossow, A. 
carman 
Port Huron 


Rouse, E. M. 
operator 
Port Huron 


Seames, E. F. 
warehouseman 
Lapeer 


Sherrod, J. W. 
laborer 
Battle Creek 


Simpson, W. C. 
buffet porter 
Chicago 


Sineski, J. 
mail handler 
Chicago 


Smalley, P. 
track laborer 
Chicago 








Stebor, F. J. 
clerk 
Detroit 


Stronach, L. 
locomotive foreman 
Detroit 


Thompson, A. O. 
locomotive engineer 


GTW lines 


Turner, G. N. 
foremar 


Battie Creek 


Vauter, W. C. 
millman 


Flint 


Warner, W. C. 
receiver 
Port Huror 


Waters, C. S. 
brakeman 
Flint 


Welter, P. J. 
section foreman 
Owosso 


Wheeler, G. R. 
leverman 
Valparaiso 


Whelan, J. H. 
superintendent 
Detroit 


Wilk, J. 
machinist 
Battle Creek 


Employees Retired 
Under the Provident 
Fund Act 


Bain, C. J. 
locomotive engineer 
Stellarton 


Carrier, J. A. 
despatcher 
Edmundston 


Caissie, J. E. E. 
conductor 
Cochrane 


Duquet, J. T. 
locomotive fireman 
Joftre 


Gagnon, J. A. 
brakeman 
Campbellton 


Marois, F. P. A. 
sectionman 
Garneau 


Marrs, Miss A. M. 
statistical clerk 
Moncton 


Pickering, H. A. 
superintendent 
Halifax 


Poitras, J.L. 
e.g. foreman 
Cochrane Div 


Sevigny, J. 
locomotive engineer 
Joftre 


Slater, J. W. M. 
engineering clerk 
Levis 





No “bumping off"’ on this one. ‘| 
figure you have just bid in an assign- 
ment you'll never be bumped off" was 
how CN pensioner Harry Arnold de- 
scribed it to four veteran employees 
at a retirement banquet at The Pas. 
He told the “newcomers” they were 
about to enter the busiest, happiest 
days of their lives. 

Engineman Alex Russell started on a 
section back in 1914, at Steep Rock, 
Man. He froze in winter and roasted 
in summer, so jumped at a chance to 
transfer to engine service. Now he'll 
have plenty of time for his hobby, 
carving and polishing diamond willow. 
Switch Foreman Art Day joined ‘The 
Family"’ in 1919 as a brakeman. He 
didn't like all those long trips away 
from home and “some of the meals a 
guy had to eat in those ‘crummies' " 
so he transferred to the switch crew. 
Machinist Norm Argue started in 1919, 
left the service to enter the contracting 
business, and returned to CN in 1940. 
Engineman Merv Hill started firing in 
1920, and ended up on the right side 
of a shining diesel. 

At the banquet, Charlie Prescott, chief 
clerk, acted as M.C. while E. S. Barker, 
area manager, thanked the veterans 
and wished them long and happy 
tenure on their new “assignments.” 
H. A. Dunn, agent, The Pas. 


Henry Jackson, foreman, Fort Rouge 
ice gang, retired at the end of February 
after 34 years’ service. His associates 
marked the occasion by holding a 
reception in his honor and at which 
he received a purse, the presentation 
being made by W. H. Macauley, yard 
staff supervisor. 


A familiar figure to CN passengers at 
Edmonton for the past 16 years, redcap 
Arthur Jodoin has vacated his plat- 
form post where he helped many a 
loaded-down traveller. “Joe”, as he is 
known to his friends, was honored at 
a gathering of fellow employees, at 
which L. E. Oake, assistant superin- 
tendent, presented him with a cheque. 


David Scott, division freight agent at 
Saskatoon, was honored at a dinner 
marking his retirement after 42 years 
with the company. 

A set of golf clubs was presented to 
Mr. Scott on behalf of his associates 
by H. R. Kelly, branch manager, sales, 
Prince Albert. Also at the dinner was 
G. C. Norman, freight sales manager, 
Prairie Region. 


Charles H. Bailey, car inspector at 
Olivers, Ind., was honored by fellow 
employees and friends at a retirement 
party marking the end of 48 years of 
service, all of it spent at Olivers. 

Mr. Bailey was presented with a gold 
watch and a 48-year service pin. 


J. A. Colette worked for 42 years in 
the Point St. Charles shops at Montreal, 
during which time he became one of 
the best-liked men in the shop. Says 
Roger Lefebvre, local board secretary, 
St. Henry Lodge B.R.C.A., “Mr. Co- 
lette was certainly one of the most un- 
forgettable characters we ever met." 
The father of 11 children, all living, and 
grandfather to 14 youngsters, Mr. 
Colette was a marathon walker in his 
youth. 

After a long, active career in the 
railway, Mr. Colette has decided to 
spend the rest of his life in the peace 
and seclusion of the Monastery of the 
House of Nazareth, at Rougemont, 
Que., living away from the outside 
world, and helping the members of the 
order by performing odd jobs for them. 


Forty-two years of service with CN 
came to a close for James Neill, 
boilermaker in the Calder Shops at 
Edmonton. 

Mr. Neill served in the First World 
War, and has long been an active 
member of the Salvation Army, hold- 
ing the rank of captain. 


Herb Fleury, who served CN in Sas- 
katchewan for the last 41 years, has 
retired at Saskatoon as assistant su- 
perintendent of equipment. 

His fellow officers, headed by E. J. 
Cooke, general manager, Prairie Re- 
gion, honored him with a presentation 
at a reception held in his honor at 
The Bessborough Hotel. 


T. Panczuk, section foreman at 
Youngstown, Alta., has retired to end 
service that began in 1927. 

Mr. Panczuk has been active in com- 
munity affairs in the Youngstown area, 
and, to quote Roadmaster R. J. As- 
mann, “will be greatly missed when he 
leaves to take permanent residence 
at Drumheller.” 


Railroading career that started in 
1921 has ended for Mark Rogers, sec- 
tionman at Edmonton. 

A native of Reno, Nev., Mr. Rogers 
started at Dinant, Alta., and served 
at a number of stations on the former 
Edmonton and Edson divisions. 


Josephine O'Toole, stenographer- 
clerk, superintendent's office, Chicago 
Division, GTW, Battle Creek, has re- 
tired after a 48-year career. Her entire 
service was spent in the superinten- 
dent's office. At a farewell dinner at- 
tended by co-workers and friends, 
many testimonials were paid to her by 
former immediate supervisors, in- 
cluding Harry A. Sanders, vice- 
president and general manager, who 
presented Miss O'Toole with a 48-year 
service pin; W.A. Eddy, general super- 
intendent of transportation, GTW, 
Detroit; and A. G. Thernstrom, re- 
tired superintendent, Chicago Di- 
vision. 

Other farewell festivities included a 
luncheon given by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
A. Sanders in his business car.With 
Miss O'Toole were Mrs. Jessie La- 
Coursiere, 44 years’ service, Miss 
Cossie Spillane, 42 years’ service and 
Miss Eleanor Sanders, 42 years service. 


Robert Keith, boilermaker flanger at 
CN's Stratford shops, has retired with 
40 years’ service. 

Born in Drumrockedy, Ireland, Mr. 
Keith joined the railway in 1920 as a 
boilermakers’ helper at Stratford. 


Les Oliver, retiring after 40 years with 
CN Express at Montreal, was honored 
at a reception, at which he was pre- 
sented with a purse of money, the 
parting gift of his associates. 


Golden Wedding anniversaries have 
been celebrated by Mr. and Mrs. Bert 
Perkins, of Port Arthur; Mr. and Mrs. 
William Millar, of Winnipeg; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Long, of St. Albans; Mr. 
and Mrs. Oswald George, of Toronto; 
and Mr. and Mrs. A. Garton, of Port 


Arthur. 
Congratulations to all from KEEPING 


TRACK. . 
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Stretch your home 





The attractive screened-in patio shown 
in the accompanying photos is a fine 
example of what can be done by a 
homeowner of average do-it-yourself 
ability. 

This man is probably typical of thou- 
sands of owners of moderate sized 
homes who have discovered that to 
accommodate the physical needs of a 
growing family the original living area 
simply must be expanded. He decided 
that a screened-in patio would add 
greatly to the comfort of all concerned, 
and increase the value of his home. He 
built this patio, which is 12 x 21 feet 
at a leisurely pace, but it could be put 
up in a couple of weekends. 

Here's how he did it, all for approxi- 
mately $500. First, he had a concrete 
slab poured. This cost him $135 for 
materials and labor. You can save the 
labor cost by doing the slab work your- 
self, but it's a pretty back-breaking job. 
One thing to remember, no matter who 
does the work: provide adequate drain- 
age away from the house. Also, con- 
crete footers for the slab must be be- 
low the frost line for the area in which 


| corrode or dent, 
| Framing strips or wood were used to 





you live. 
From that point on, this man did | 
everything himself. He placed natural | 
slate in the concrete before it cured, to | 
create a more attractive floor. Once 
the slate was sei, a thin mixture of | 
cement and fine sand was used to fill | 
in between the slates. 

He sank creosoted 4” x 4” posts in the 
uncured concrete (any wood going | 
below ground level should be creo- 
soted, whether it goes directly into the 
earth or not). To take the screening | 
later, he sank 2” x 4” posts in the | 
concrete midway between each 4” x | 
x 4” posts, and also placed 2” x 4” 
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base plates on top of the concrete 
between each post. 
He nailed 4” x 4” framing across the 


| tops of the posts the length of the 


patio. He then secured 2” x 6” rafters 
to the roof of the house and the top of 
the 4’’x 4” framing, and nailed a1''x6 
face plate against the outside of the 
4” x 4” framing the length of the patio. 
He then nailed corrugated Fiberglas- 
reinforced plastic panels to the 2” x 6” 
rafters, after placing longitudinal and 
corrugated wood filler strips over the 
rafters and in alignment with the cor- 
rugations of the panels. 

Next, he used Fiberglas screening in 


5 and 6-foot widths, tacking it (or you | 


can staple) to the posts about every 
inch. This screening won't rot, rust, 
and is glare-free. 


cover up the tacks and give a trim 
appearance. 

Ventilation just under the roof is 
important, so this homeowner fashion- 
ed a lattice effect using wood slats 


- —_ 





1%" wide and \%” thick at each end of 


| the patio. It lets air through and at the 
| same time gives a decorative effect. 


Here's a list of the materials he used 
and what they cost him: 


Material 

@ Fiberglas panels 

7 pieces 12 x 40 

(8 oz. 2% x 4% corrugated) 
@ Longitudinal and 
corrugated wood filler 
strips—170 linear feet 

gs Aluminium 

end flashing—22 linear feet 
w Rafters—8 pieces 
26° 2 

w Cross rafters 2 
w Cross plate 
4x4 (21+) to set on top posts 
w Face Plate—1 x6 (21) 

mw Posts—4' x 4° x 8 (4 pieces) 
w Posts—2”’ x 4’ x 8 (6 pieces) 
w Sill plates—2’’x 4" (two 10-foot 
pieces, two 12-foot pieces) 

@ Top joist (roof to post) 

2’ x 4” (two 12-foot pieces) 

w Natural slate—105 pieces 

g@ Fiberglas screening 

5’ wide x 55’ long, 

6 wide by 20 long 

gw Facing strips 

for screening 

(220 feet) 

w Slats for squaring 

off each end—1%"' x % 

gw Screening tacks 

ws Screen door—3 x 6'6 
gw Nails 

Owens-Corning Fibergias photos 


$200.00 


x 4° (42°) 


1%“" 2 X 7.70 
(90 feet) 3.15 
1.50 

30.00 

2.00 


wt 
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Spring time is maple time 





Maple syrup has a delicate flavor that 
is different and very special. When you 
use the syrup in cooking, therefore, 
you want to make sure that this good 
flavor is stili going to come through 
dish. The following 
recipes meet the test 


in the finished 


Maple syrup cream 
cup maple syrup 
cup flour 
teaspoon salt; 
cups hot milk 

egg yolks, beaten 
tablespoons butter 
egg whites 

cup maple syrup 


Blend together the 1 cup maple syrup, 
flour and salt. Gradually stir in hot milk 
and cook double boiler, stirring 
constantly until mixture thickens. Con- 
tinue cooking for 10 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. 

Stir a little of the hot 
beaten egg yolks, then combine with 
the remaining hot mixture in double 
boiler. Cook 3 minutes, stirring gently. 


in 


mixture 


| beat in the 








| 


into | 





Remove from heat and stir in butter. | milk. Stir and cook over medium heat 


Beat egg whites until fairly stiff, then 


egg whites into the cooked mixture. 


| 


Y% cup maple syrup. Fold | yolks with 4% cup milk and gradually 


until of medium thickness. Beat 3 egg 


blend with the sauce. Stir and cook 4% 


Chill until ready to serve. (6 servings). | minute. Remove from heat. Add 1 


Pompadour rice (6 servings) 
Y, cup uncooked rice; 
2 tablespoons sugar; 
Y4 teaspoon salt; 
¥%, cup whipping cream. 


Cook the rice in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain and rinse with cold 
water, drain again and chill thoroughly. 
Beat the cream in a chilled bowl until 
it begins to thicken. Add salt, then add 


until stiff. Fold in the cooked rice, 
cup at a time. Serve with maple sauce. 
1 cup maple syrup 

2 to 3 tablespoons chopped nuts. 





| Sugar gradually and continue beating | 


Bring the syrup to a boil and boil for | 


3 minutes. Add nuts. Chill thoroughly. 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 





Asparagus — dieters’ special 





NEA photo 


Now is the season of the crocus, new 
hats and fresh asparagus—all beauti- 


teaspoon salt, % teaspoon ground 
black pepper, % teaspoon ground 
mustard, 1 tablespoon finely chopped 


| onion and 2 tablespoons mayonnaise. 
| Pour over asparagus. Sprinkle with 4% 


cup grated sharp American cheese. 
Beat 3 egg whites until they stand in 
soft stiff peaks into which fold 4% cup 
grated sharp American cheese and 
spread over the top. Bake in a pre- 
heated slow oven (300°F.) 20 to 25 
minutes or until meringue is brown. 





A dessert winner from P.E./. 





We feel sure you are interested in 


| having at hand favorite desserts from 





members of our big family in each of 
our great provinces. As the little one 
of a family is usually tended to first, 
we have chosen for presentation this 
month a recipe from Prince Edward 
Island, our ‘littest’ province. 

Cherries, together with cranberries, 
seem to be the main ingredients for 
desserts on this picturesque little 


| island, and Mrs. W. S. Logan, whose 
| husband, Sidney. is branch manager, 

freight sales at Charlottetown, has a 
| favorite recipe which involves the use 


of cherries. Here is how she makes 
Cherry red-hot (6 servings) 

1 cup package biscuit mix OR 

Y%, cup sugar 


| 1 cup flour 


ful. As to asparagus, it carries essen- | 


tial minerals, vitamin A and other 
vitamins and (dieters please note) 
there are only about 24 calories in a 
five-stalk serving. 

Cook fresh asparagus quickly in a 
small amount of boiling water for 10 to 
15 minutes in a special asparagus 
cooker, a skillet or a double boiler. 


Fresh asparagus with cheese meringue 
Wash 2 pounds fresh asparagus and 
trim tough ends. Cook in 1-inch boiling 
water and % teaspoon salt until crisp- 
tender, 20 minutes. Arrange asparagus 
in a buttered 10 x 6 x 2-inch baking dish. 
Melt 3 tablespoons butter or marga- 
rine in a saucepan. Blend in 3 table- 


' spoons flour. Gradually stirin 1% cups 





2 teaspoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons shortening 
¥, teaspoon salt 

¥%, cup milk 


Mix above ingredients as for biscuits. 
Add 1 cup drained canned cherries or 
pitted fresh sour cherries cooked or 
uncooked, and 1 cup milk to the dry 
ingredients. If package biscuit mix is 
used, stir in enough milk to make a 
stiff dough—approximately % cup. 
Spread biscuit dough in greased 
10" 2. 6" x 2 or Ou Ou 2h” Oe 
Mix together 1% cups cherry juice and 
water mixed, 2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine and 1 cup sugar. Heat to 


| boiling point and pour over dough. 


| 


Bake at 375°F. for 30 minutes. Dough 
will rise through syrup as it bakes. 
Serve hot or warm with milk or cream. 
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It's bazaartime again! 





For your own personal use or that late 


spring bazaar we hope the patterns | 


chosen will offer you diversity. 

The cable and popcorn afghan is most 
attractive, and will be interesting to 
make because it is knitted in easy-to- 
handle strips. The three colors chosen 
can blend with your decor. 


Some little one will take great glee | 
tucking her nightwear into this gay | | 


burny pyjama set. The cuddly bunny is 
a decorative bedtop accessory during 
the day. It requires 1 3 yard of 50-inch 
white fur fabric or terry towelling, 
quilted satin or corduroy. 

Relaxing will prove sheer delight when 
taken in these comfortable slippers, 
which can be made of “Speed-Cro- 
Sheen" cotton. And what a gay time 
the little toddler will have with this 
gay pet rabbit — pulling its ears, 
funny whisters and pretty ribbon bow! 
To obtain any or all of these patterns, 
please send a stamped, self-address- 
ed envelope to the women's editor, 
Keeping Track, 384 St. James St. W., 
Montreal 1, Que. They are yours for 
the asking. 
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Pattern 


version a 
Pattern 9407 

| 
Butterick pattern 





















































